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Saint Hedwige, herself by birth aGerman wo- 

Li. MB pan, had taken greatitad successful pains to pre- 
yail upon many of her countrymen to settle in 

0G silesia ; and her son, in complacency to them, 
introduced into the country, what is called the 
Magdeburg, or German law. You remember 


ide Blackstone’s account of the manner, in which the 
vil and canon laws were propagated all over 
furope, in the course of the twelfth and thir- 
ad tenth centuries, and the resistance, more or 
- \HB\ess successful, against their introduction, by 
“i the partizans of the ancient common law of the 


sveral countries. The result, almost every 
where, was, that the ancient usages and customs 
vere blended with the forms, and with many of 
the principles of the new systems, to form a 
new code, and such, among others, was the 
Magdeburg law. It bore the name of this city, 
kcause the court of final appeal for all causes 
arising under it, was established at Magdeburg. 
This custom, of receiving from a foreign tribu- 
ml or college the final sentence in litigated 
cuses, prevailed in Silesia, until the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 


At the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
in consequence of the frequent divisions and 
subdivisions of the province, which I have al- 
teady mentioned, there were sixteen separate 
dukes, reigning at once over the several parts of 
Silesia. ‘Lhese petty princes, it is superfluous 
tosay, were perpetually at war with one another, 
and continually wresting from each other their 
respective dominions. The natural consequence 
ofsuch a state of things soon ensued. The 
weakest soon looked abroad for assistance, and 
the kings of Bohemia were ever close at hand, 


















e@@ olering their protection on the other, to those 


“ef vho would take it, at the price of subjection 
»totheir patrons. Itis the old fable of the horse, | 
Who calls the man to his assistance, and finds a. 


master, where he expected anally. In the year 


Competent defence against Henry, duke of Bres- 


% a fief in vassalage under that kingdom. 


Such was the second revolution in the state 
of Silesia, and here begins the third of the six 


NS: Periods, into which its history is divided. The 
~ “BB change of government was, in this case, owing 

tothe same cause, with the preceding one. The 
, / Bene principle of dividinga sovereignty between 





lomenting all their discords on one side, and. 


1288, Casimir, duke of Teschen, to obtain a] opposite tempers of the Asiatics and Africans. 
lau, gave the first example, which was soon after | 
followed by most of the other Silesian princes. | 
le surrendered his dukedom to Wenceslaus, | 
ing of Bohemia, receiving it again from him, | 
| organs. 





several children, which first severed Silesia 
from Poland, by a more remote consequence 
produced its annexation to Bohemia. The 
great principle of the feudal system, that all 
lands are held as fiefs under a sovereign lord, 
was never introduced into Poland, where, even 
until the extinction of the republic, all estates 
were held as allodial, and equally divisible 
among the children of the holder. The same 
principle was extended to the sovereign autho- 
rity, and its effects, when thus applied, were, by 
a double operation, and after a long series of 
years, to transfer Silesia from the state of a Po- 
lish, to that of a Bohemian province. 
I shall, in my next, pursue this little compen- 
dium of Silesian history. 
Yours, &c. 
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REVIEW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A view of the causes and consequences of the American re- 
volution, in thirteen discourses, preached in North-Ame- 
rica, between the years 1763, and 1775, by Jonathan Bou- 
cher, A. M. and F. A. s. vicar of Epsom, in the county 
of Surry. 

DISCOURSE V. OF REDUCING THE REVENUE OF 


THE CLERGY. 


The pernicious effects of an inordinate love 
of change, or reform, as it is now called, are 
clearly delineated in the beginning of this 
discourse, though the author candidly acknow- 
ledges the imperfection of all human institu- 
tions. The political empirics of the present 
day are generally perfectionists, whose schemes 
are not adapted to the present state of human 
nature : 
checks, which could never go wrong, because 
the checks would hinder it from ever going at 
all, as their machine is so adjusted, that every 
power is counteracted by an equal power, and 
the sovereignty of the legislative and executive 
are kept in perpetual check by the sovereignty 
of the people. Our author condemns the folly 
of reformers and revolutionists, who are always 
proposing changes, without counting the cost, 
or adverting to the consequences of bringing 
them about. His observations on the temper 
of Europeans with respect to government, are 
just and historical, but reflect no honour on the 


The author, however, is mistaken in the etymo- 
logy of the word changeling, which has no refe- 
rence to the changeable temper of youth, but 
denotes an idiot, whose powers of mind are hin- 
dered in their operation, by defects in his bodily 
He ought to have derived this term 
from the superstition of former times, when the 
existence of fairies was believed, and, of whom, 
it was thought, that they stole healthy children 
from their cradles, and left their own deformed 
and ricketty children in their place. _ Such chil- 


dren were called changelings, as being supposed 


they contemplate a government of 








not to have been the genuine offspring of their 
parents, but the children of fairies, left in ex- 
change for the healthy children they had stolen. 
The proneness of youth to change is proverbial, 
and alluded to by Horace and. the apostle Paul. 
When our author mentions the grand rebellion 
against Charles I. he seems to lay all the blame 
on one side, though he does not disdain to quote 
a speech of sir Benjamin Rudyard, one of the 
most violent opposers of the king’s measures, 
with regard to the provision that ought to be 
made for the clergy. His translation of ssar- 
eimas imsdyuses 2, ‘Lim, 2.22. though consistent 
with the etymology of the word, is not sa cons 
sistent with the context as he imagines. Be- 
sides, the apostle Peter uses the word vareges 
to denote young men, 1. Pet. 5. 5. and Paul 
himself, 1. Tim. 5. 1. 2. uses the terms in both 
genders, to denote young men and women, 
and our author, who is so well acquainted with 
history, ought to have remembered that youth- 
ful lusts have been much more fatal to the cler- 
gy, than an itch for innovation in doctrine and 
government. Our author deserves great praise 
for maintaining, that religion and government 
are not the creatures of the people, but the ordi- 
nances ef God, in opposition to the torrent of 
modern pretended philosophers. His observa- 
tion on the wretched scheme of lessening the 
salaries of the civil officers, are proper and per- 
tinent, as well as his notions of poiiticaleconomy, 
and the influence of governors. He very pro- 
perly gives the lie to Mr. Jefferson’s assertion 
in the declaration of American mdependence, 
that the king had refused his assent to acts, bene- 
ficial to America, without being able to produce 
one instance of such refusal. He justly exposes 
the meanness and wickedness of his adversaries, 
who considered the reduction of the revenues 
of the clergy, as an important part of reform. 
All the enemies of religion have been uniform. 
ly the enemies of the clergy, and wished to 
abolish their order, by suppressing their reve- 
nues. But he ought to have done more justice 
to the parliament, that opposed Charles I. by 
acknewledging, that they were neither enemies 
to religion, nor to the clergy, nor even to their 
revenues, as he himself has abundantly proved, 
by the speech, which he quotes. His ridicule on 
the subtility of those lawyers, who wished to 
render the act of king William null and void, on 
account of his subsequent death, is perfectly 
just. ‘The meanness of obliging the clergy ta 
ease their rich parishioners at their expence, is 
most properly exposed. But it is unlucky, that 
many men, who live under governments, which 
maintain an established religion, think every 
thing lawlul gain, that can be pilfered from the 
clergy, in the same manner as smugglers think 
every thing lawful gain, that can be pilfered 
from the revenues of government. The arts of 
demagogues, in raising clamours among the 


people, and afterwards pretending to be guided 
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by these clamours, would be very pertinent to 
be remarked at present, as they certainly were 
then. The contempt thrown on religion, by 
the poverty of its ministers, is properly stated ; 
and the hearers are referred to the common sen- 
timents of human nature, for the justice of the 
judgment, which our author pronounces. At 
the same time, those visionaries, who state com- 
parisons between the condition of the apostles 
and thatiof the modern clergy, without consi- 
dering the difference of times and manners, are 
properly exposed. We have o!ten wished to 
~ gee a true and impartial history of the clergy, 
and of the inconveniencies, thatthey have incur- 
red from popular prejudices against their order, 
To these, we are of opinion, that even the ex- 
. emption of ecclesiastics from civil jurisdiction, 
was originally owing, as they often met with 
injustice in secular courts. And the defensores 
ecclesiarum, that were appointed by the council 
of Florence, appear to have been an expedient 
for employing the friends of the church to op- 
pose the injustice and encroachments of its ene- 
mies. The clergy have never been able to 
obtain enough, either with respect to power or 
revenue, in any other way, than by exacting too 
- much of both. The policy of Julian, in robbing 
and degrading churchmen, has been assidiously 
_ pursued by all infidels and enemies of the clergy 
since his time, and the. laity are instigated by 
their avarice to invade or withhold the revenues 
_of the clergy. Our author’s sentiments must 
_be. maintained and respected by all those, who 
consider clergymen as necessary in society, and 
- opposed only by those, who think them useless, 
in compliance with the irrational philosophy of 
the present times. 
(To be continued.) 


LAW INTELLIGENCE, 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, MAY 28. 
CRIM. CON. 
WYNDHAM, ESQ. Vv. THE EARL OF WYCOMBE. 


Mr. Arrornry GENERAL stated, that the 
plantiff was the third son of the earl of Egre- 
mont, and brother of the present. He now 
came to seek a reparation for the most grievous 
outrage upon his domestic happiness. This in- 
jury he had sustained so long ago as the year 
1795, but from his particular situation it was 
impossible for him, to bring this action at an 
earlier period. In the year 1784, Mr. Wynd- 
ham, married a Miss. Hartford, with whom he 
got a considerable fortune, but which, being 
settled upon her, he had since entirely lost. In 
1794, being appointed his majesty’s ambassador 
at Florence, he went out to that country and 
took his lady along with him. Here itewas 
part of his duty, to entertain those of his coun- 
trymen who visited this part of Italy, and this he 
performed in the most liberal manner. Amon 
other young men of fashion, who visited Flor- 
ence, soon after the arrival of the ambassador 
_and his family, was the earl of Wycombe, the 
defendant. His lordship was received at the 
embassy house in the kindest manner, and in 
short became one of the family. During the 
ten years Mr. Wyndham had been married, a 
suspicion of his wife’s virtue had never once 
arisen in his mind, and it was impossible for 
him to conjecture, that this noble lord could 
have any plan to undermine it. ‘Uhis, however, 
turned out to have been the case. His unsus- 





pecting goodness was abused, the rites of hos- 
pitality were violated, and his happiness des- 
troyed for ever, by him who pretended to be his 
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friend. When Mrs. Wyndham became so 
corrupted by the arts which were used to se- 
duce her, as tocommence a criminal intercourse 
with lord Wycombe, was not exactly known ; 
but it should be clearly proved that this crimi- 
nal intercouse existed in November, 1795. She 
had borne eight children, and these had all died 
except three, who had become very sickly, from 
the excessive heat of that part of Italy. A 
colder climate was recommended, and Mrs. 
Wyndham, with her husband’s consent, set off 
with them for Switzerland. She had not got 
further than Bologna, however, before she was 
joined by lord Wycombe, who had pretended 
that he was going to Spain. He lived with her 
for some days, and afterwards went with her 
to Turin and Lauzanne, treating her in all res- 
pects as his wife. It was long before Mr, 
Wyndham became acquainted with his dis- 
honour, but the moment that hé was informed 
of it, he dropped all connexion with Mrs. 
Wyndham, .and determined to appeal to the 
laws of his country, the moment that he found 
it possible to return to England. A fairer case 
for exemplary damages never came before a 
jury. 

‘The marriage being proved, lord Romney and 
lord Caernarvon were called. ‘They were both 
brothers- in-law to the plaintiff, having each mar- 
ried a daughter of the late lord Egremont. 
They spoke in the highest terms of the affec- 
tion, which subsisted between Mr. and Mrs. 
Wyndham, and the happiness they had enjoyed 
from the time they were married, till they set 
out for Italy. They used, together with their 
children, to pass several weeks every year with 
each of the noble witnesses, and appeared un- 
communly attached, both to their children and 
to one another. 

Mr. Pierrepoint said, he lived very near the 
plaintiff’s seat in the country for several years, 
while he and Mrs. Wyndham were residing 
there, and a happier couple he never saw. If 
ever a wife was proud of her husband, Mrs. 
Wyndham was proud of Mr. Wyndham. 

Jno. Young stated himself to have been butler 
and steward to the plaintiff, for six or seven years 
before he went abroad. In February, 1794, he 
went to Florence by sea. His master and mis- 
tress, who went overland, had arrived before 
him. He staid till the 24th of August, and dur- 
ing the whole of these six months he never seed 
a more happier couple. 

Dominico Sambolino served a Mr. Wyndham 
in Italy. He remembers Mrs. Wyndham hav- 
ing gone to Bologna in November, 1794. He 
came behind with the children. When he ar- 
rived he found lord Wycombe sitting with Mrs. 
Wyndham at dinner. ‘They staid there to- 
gether two days after, lodging in the same inn. 
They then proceeded to ‘lurin, where the wit- 
ness hired apartments for them. ‘These con- 
sisted of seven rooms on the same floor, and all 
on one line. ‘The three first were occupied by 
the children ; the next Mrs. Wyndham’s sitting- 
room, the next her bed-room, the next a pas- 
sage-room, and the last lord Wycombe’s bed- 
room. They all communicated with each other 
internally. ‘They were constantly together from 
morning till night. ‘The witness had observed 
them, sitting close to each other on the sofa, in 
a reclining posture. He had never seen lord 
Wycombe kiss Mrs. Wyndham ; but at Lau- 
zanne he had seen Mrs. Wyndham kiss lord 
Wycombe. After living together in this man- 
ner for about four months they removed to 





















Lauzanne. Ilere the witness was Strict 
charged, never to enter the room till he } 
aif 


first knocked; and the door was very frequey ed 
ly locked. Mrs. Wyndham used often ty * Hi 
out, ** Stop a bit, Dominico.” By her dice an 
tions he made a couch for her of a Particul, shi 
kind, and he has seen lord Wycombe Sitting be act 
side her, upon this without his shoes. They r 

mained at Lauzanne for sixteen months, Be He 
ing cross-questioned, he said, he went out wi 
Mr. Wyndham as a livery servant, and js ho ba 
occasionally employed to carry governmentdiie *" 
patches. He left Mrs. Wyndham at Lauzanp ha 
and returned to Florence, where he opened T 
shop. He had no idea of there having been hi 
separation between his master and Misires wi 
He never heard of such a person as Signo da 
Bartoli, nor of Madame Mari till after he had he 
returned to Florence. During the twen fo 
months that Mrs. Wyndham was upc a this exam *° 
cursion, for the benefit of her children’s heal © 
she wrote Once or twice to Mr. Wyndham, by °° 
never received any answer. ot 


Mr. Hammond, under secretary of state fort di 
foreign department, was next called. He statfm 2 
Mr. Wyndham to have been appointed Britisifm P* 
minister at Florence in February, 1794 | 


was not necessary for him to be constantly resi th 
dent at Florence or Leghorn, but he could nom ™ 
conveniently have come to England. | 
Here closed the plaintiff’s case, and Mr cl 
Garrow rose to address the jury in behalf of th y 
defendant.—He had proceeded but a very fe h 
sentences, however, when | Bo 
Lord Kenyon asked what evidence had beagm © 
adduced, which went to make out the substan 4 
tum of the case? He should not insist upon : 
gentlemen being proved to have been in beg 2 
with his lady, mudus cum nuda; but allowing a ; 


that had been stated to be true, it by no meam 
followed that any thing criminal had taken pla ® 
between them. He had heard that gentlemegm © 
boasted of paying such attentions to ladies, adam * 
called them innocent guallantries, and thougim * 
they redounded to their honour. He thanked 
God that he had no such notions, but still theygm ‘ 
might exist in those who had aot been guilty off ' 
the acts complained of. People of no mea 
name, had been disposed to think that he ha 
been convinced rather by slender proofs. 

gentlemen and a lady, known to be attached t 
each other, had been seen going down a narrov 
lane, and when they returned, the dress of the 
lady was discomposed, and the knees of the 
gentlemen’s breeches were stained with grass 
This, he told the jury, was pretty conclusive 
evidence, and he had been blamed for doing 
so. Bur in this case there was nothing neatl 
So strong. 3 

After some conversation between the couim 
sel, it was agreed that madame Sombolino . 
wile to the last witness, should be called, and 
she, to be sure, removed every shadow of doub 
from the mind of his lordship, and every 00 
who heard her. 

Mr. Garrow then resumed his speech, and 
made one of his best appearances. He dwelt 
with great force upon the lateness of the period 
at which the action was brought, and the wretch 
edyess of the excuse, which had been offered 
for the delay. He ludicrously represented the 
plaintiff as putting his horns in his pocket, cl 
he had settled the affairs of Europe at the grand 
duke’s court. He allowed that the criminal com 
versation had been proved ; but maintained that 
the ruin of Mrs. Wyndham was to he ascril- 
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ed, not to lord Wycombe, but to her husband. 
He then stated the’ evidence he should adduce, 
and shewed that any one of the various facts he 
should prove, would be a complete bar to the 
action. Ihe first witness called was— 

Mr. Cornwall, son of sir George Cornwall. 
He was in Italy in the years 1794 and 1795; he 
was received at the house of the English am- 
bassador, and soon become extremely intimate 
with Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham. Mr. Wynd- 
ham was reckoned a man of great gallantry. 
The witness had heard him mention some of 
his amours. He had had intrigues with more 
women than one. ‘The witness had scen ma- 
dame Bartoli. ‘Mr. Wyndham went about with 
her publicly, and did not attempt to conceal the 
footing on which he stood with her. He used 
to drive about with her in his phaeton, and 
escort her to the opera.” Mrs.. Wyndham was 
sometimes at the opera, while he was in an- 
other box, with madame Bartoli. He had no 
doubt that madame Bartoli was in this instance 
a woman of easy virtue. She was the wile of a 
person at Leghorn, Mr. Wyndham was not at 
ail anxious to keep his gallantries a secret from 
the ladies. —The attorney-general asked the wit- 
ness, whether he knew a good-natured little gen- 
tleman, who occasionally carried out in his curri- 
cle, half the ladies at the west end of the town? 
Mr. Cornwall replied, that he knew the person 
he meant very well. ‘ Then (said the attorney- 
general), do you suppose that he has an intrigue 
with every one of these ladies?” (A very loud 
laugh ). 

Mr. Smith said, that he too was at Florence 
in 1795. He was not intimate with Mr. W. 
but his character for gallantry was no secret. 
He had spoke of his love affairs to the witness, 
and not at-all in confidence. He mentioned his 
connection with mad, Bartoli. Téhe manner 
in which he kept her, proved clearly that there 
was an affair of gallantry between them. Mrs, 
W. wasthen at Florence. He was going on to 
say, that he had likewise seen madame Mari, 
When . ' 

Lord Krnyon asked, whether it was possible 
tooppose or get over that evidence? The coun- 
sel forthe plaintiff, however, still wished to pro- 
ceed, and his lordship called out, “Go on then; 
well, go on, go on.” Mr. Smith said, that he 
had not seen Mr. W. in public with Mari. His 
ground for believing, that there was a criminal 
intercourse, between him and Bartoli, was, that 
he was constantly driving about with her. He 
had seen them together, four times in the Cas- 
sina, the Hyde Park of Florence. Beingasked, 
whether he ever perceived any visible levity in 
her, he replied, that he was not very sure if he 
knew what visible levity was, but he thought it 
ladicated levity. to accompany Mr. W. in this 
manner. It would be considered in that coun- 
try that there was an intrigue between a lady 
aad a gentleman, who frequently drove out to- 
gether, | 

Lord Kenyon here exclaimed, “¢ Modesty has 
been reputed the outworks of virtue. The out- 
works are certainly gone, and God knows what 
will become of the citadel!” 

john Dunn went to Italy with lord Hervy. 
In July, 1794, he entered: into the service of 
lord Wycombe, and remained with him for a 
year and a half. .Lady Webster was. then in 

lorence, and Mrs. Wyndham was constantly 
with her. Lord Wycombe used to:dine: fre- 
quently at the embassy-house, and after dinner 
Mr. W. most frequently went out, leaving lord 


‘band was leaving her continually for other 
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Wycombe and Mrs. W. together. He then 
visited madam Bartoli, and carried her out with 
him in his curricle. His master went out an 
airing with Mrs. Wyndham. At that time the 
talk of the town was, that Mrs, W. was a very 
prudent discreet woman, but extremely to be 
pitied from the neglect of her husband. Every 
body thought she was cruelly used, as her hus- 


women, Madam Bartoli was the wife of a 
merchant at Leghorn; she was quite the reverse 
of modest; she had all the appearance of a 
woman of pleasure. Madame Mari succeeded 
her in the affections of Mr. W. She was a 
married woman too. He became acquainted 
with her at Pisa, and brought her to Florence. 
Here he took a house for her, and stripped the 
embassy-house of its furniture to fititup. He 
visited her very frequently. He had taken her 
from two gentlemen, with both of whom she 
was living at the same time. 

Lord Kenyon here threw down his pen, and 
exclaimed, ‘* This is too much!”’ 

Still Mr. AarTORNEY GENERAL refused to give 
in. 

The witness went on to say that there was no 
Englishman at Florence, whose gallantries were 
so offensive. Lord Wycombe attended Mrs. 
Wyndham every day, or she must have remain- 
ed unattended. The plaintiff could not doubt 
that there was a growing attachment between 
them. The fact was notorious to the whole 
town of Florence. | 

Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL now said, that 
though he had some opposition to the evidence 
of the last witness, who was a person of bad 
character, yet, as he had heard his lordship’s 
Opinion so explicitly upon other parts of the 
case, he thought it would be, better not to oc- 
cupy any longer the time of the court, but to 
suffer a nonsuit. 

PLAINTIFF NONSUITED. 








POLITICS. 


Extract from lord Ltverpoot’s ‘‘ Discourse on the con. 
duct of Great Britain in respect to neutral nations.” This 
treatise was first published, during the war of 1756, It 
is now republished, under the inspection of his dord$dip, 
who has prefixed to it a most valuable preface, from 
which we shall take the liberty to make a few extracts, 
beginning with the following, which contains a refuta- 
tion of one of the principles Jaid down in a book lately 
published at Paris, by one Hduterive, a person in the em- 
ployment of Buonaparte, in the offrve of foreign affairs. 


tin 


[PorCUPINE. | 


The next principle, which this French writer 
endeavours to establish, is of a still more ex- 


traordinary nature; he proceeds to say, “ En! 


tems de paix, la navigation de peuple a peuple 
est affranchie de toute de loi de prohibition: il 
n’y aura d’exception que relativement au cabo- 
tage d’un port a l’autre, apartenans au méme 
pays, et 4 la navigation entre les colonies et leur 
metropole.” ‘This most presumptuous attempt 
to regulate the commerce of other countries; 
has indeed no reference to a state of war; in 
truth, it lays down adoctrine which is to govern 
all nations, in their commercial intercourse dur- 
ing tame of peace: It interferes with the exercise 
of a right, which, belongs to every sovereign 
upon earth; for it prescribes a rule, by which 
its commerce and navigation, shall in future be 
regulated :—The writer however admits of two 
exceptions, which are in contradiction to the 
very principle advanced by him, and so far he 
clearly acknowledges the right of every sove- 





reign to make regulations of this nature ; for he | 
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is of opinion, that this rule should not extend 
to the cabotage, or coasting trade, from one 
port of any country to another port of the same 

country, or to the commercial intercourse be- 
tween any country and its colonies. I cannot 
help observing, that these two exceptions ap- 
ply to branches of commerce, with respect to 
which alone, the French government has ever 
been able to make any restrictive regulations in 
their laws of navigation. It was once indeed 
the intention of their great minister, Monsieur 
Colbert to adopt, with respect to the shipping 
in which the European commerce of France is 
carried on, regulations similar to those to which 
the commerce and navigation of Great-Britain 
with the other countries of Europe are now 
subject; but he found on inquiry, that the 
mercantile vessels of France were not adequate 
to the carriage of the great quantity of articles, 
in which that kingdom then dealt with other 
uropean nations, in consequence of the exten- 
sive trade already acquired under the protection 
and encouragement, by which he had success’ 
fully promoted the manufactures and general 
commerce of his country: he was convinced, 
therefore, that the commerce of France would 
be restrained and diminished, if he endeavour- 
ed in this manner to encourage and increase its 
mercantile marine; he relinquished, on this 
account, his design, preferring the interests of 
commerce to those of navigation: it is evident 
from hence, that the proposition now advanced, 
is nothing less than a direct attack on the British 
laws of navigation, with a view to -deprive 
Great-Britain of an advantage, which France is 
not qualified to enjoy. ‘The principle on which 
these laws of navigation are founded, and which 
is thus attacked, is no less consonant to justice 
than to true policy; in its utmost extent it goes 
no further than ‘to establish as a rule, that the 
trade between Great-Britain and all the coun- 
tries of Europe, shall’be carried on only in ships 
either belonging to Great-Britain, or to those 
belonging to the country from which any arti- 
cle may be imported; and not to suffer Holland, 
or any other power, to derive an advantage from 
becoming the carriers in a Delian eel inter- 
course-with other countries, in which they have 
no right to be concerned; ‘such was the rule 
generally adopted inthe: law which was first 
enacted for this purpose in the» middle of the 
seventeenth century, during the government 
af the commonwealth.—When this law was 
re-enacted at the restoration, some modifica. 
tions or exceptions were made, which subsist to 
this day. 

’ This wise system of policy may be traced 
back to as early a period as the reign of Richard 
the second, when two* laws were passed, found- 
ed on the principles before-mentioned. It is 
not surprising, that during the civil wars, which 
prevailed for almost a century, subsequent to 
the death of that unhappy prince, no further 
progress should have béen made in’extending 
and confirming this system; but as soon as the 
contest between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster was at an end, by the accession of Henry 
the seventh to the throne, it was immediately 
resumed by this wise monarcht, who expressly 
assigns as a reason for passing a law for this/ 
purpose}, that it was to’ “ prevent the decay of 

the navy of the realm.” Queen Elizabeth*/ 


* Fifth Richard the second, stat. 1. ch. 3. 
Richard the second, ch. 6. 
+ First Henry the seventh, ch. 8. 
t Fourth Henry the seventh, ch. 10. 
** Fifth Elizabeth, ch. 3. sec. &. 
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first assumed the right of confining the coasting 
trade of the kingdom to British ships only; and 
the system was. brought to perfection by the 
famous act before-mentioned, passed in the 
year 1651. Ihave given some account in the 
following discourse of the causes, which induced 
those, who then governed this country, to pass 
this memorable law, and of the contest, which it 
produced with the republic of Holland, whose 
subjects thought they had a right to be the car- 
riers of all the world, and to raise themselves, 
by the number of their ships and sailors, toa 
degree of maritime superiority, which it was 
not at that time easy to resist. It cost Great- 
Britain many severe conflicts to affirm the right, 
which she had thus asserted and established, 
and of which it is the intention of the enemies 
of this country, to endeavour now to deprive 
her; all the laws, which have since passed on 
this subject, are merely in affirmance and sup- 
port of the principles established in what 1s 
commonly called the act of navigation. ‘This 
excellent system of laws has in truth been the 
foundation of the great naval power, which this 
kingdom at present possesses, and on which 
her security depends. The reader will see, in 
the following discourse, the low state of the 
mercantile shipping of Great-Britain, previous 
to the passing of the act of navigation, no less 
authority than that of sir Josiah Child. All the 
world knows to what a degree of maritime pre- 
éminence Great-Britain has since gradually 
risen, by the operation, and under the influ- 
ence of the law before mentioned. By the last 
account that was takenof the British ships, 
registered in the different parts of his majesty’s 
dominions, it appears, that the number of mer- 
cantile vessels, owned and navigated by British 
subjects, amounts to 17,295; that their tonnage 
amounts to no less than 1,666,481 tons; and 
that the number of men, by which they are 
navigated, allowing at an average one man for 
every twelve tons, amounts nearly to 829,546 
men. This is certainly the greatest mercantile 
marine belonging to one nation, that ever ex- 
isted in the world; it is the foundation and sup- 
port of our military marine, and consequently 
of our naval power. 


MISCELLANY. 
And. he spake of trees, from the cedar tree that 


is in Lebanon, even unta the hyssop that springeth 

out of the wall: he spake also of beasts, and of fowls, 

and of creeping things, and of fishes.” 

The historian of the Jewish kings, in his life 
of Solomon, after describing him potent abroad, 
peaceful at home, and magnificent in the palace, 
concludes with an eulogium upon his wisdom ; 
adding, as proof, his skill in the various topicks 
of natural history. The ambitious tree, the 
grovelling shrub ; the lion, the mole ; the volant, 
the creeping, and the swimming tribes had all 
been subject to his researches. ‘The Burson 
and the Str. Pierre of Israel, he could narrate 
the striking beauties of organized matter, with 
the eloquenee of the one, and feel with the sen- 
timent of the other. Though the cares of state 
edministration were many, yet he would find or 
create opportunitics to exchange the council 
»oard for the country ; and prefer to the study 

if politics, the study of plants. In the wood, 
ad in the fieid, the picturesque of nature would 
‘arm more than the tapestry of his palace ; 
41 as he roamed with the fair Egyptian, of 
Paroah’s race, he might note, both as a philo- 
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sopher and lover the coo of the dove, the buds 
of the pomegranate, the frolick kids, and the 
ruby rose. 

_ In several parts of these fugitive papers, I 
have already and warmly insisted on the ad- 
vantages of a taste for natural beauty. ‘This is 
a Venus de Medicis universally to be found. 
Italian connoisseurs may saunter through the 
galleries of Florence, admiring animated can- 
vas, or symmetrical marble. I do not wish to 
vilify their pursuit. If it be lounging, it is of a 
liberal sort. I would not only love the poet and 
the painter, but the candid critick of their 

| works. But landscape, described in a poem, or 
‘mimicked on the walls, cannot compare with 
| the real glories of nature. Her trees, her ani- 
mals, her wood and water, her broken and cul- 
tivated ground, her fish that swiftly glide, or 
| her insects, which tardily creep were the objects 
that once interested a great prince, and ought 
now to interest those who, like him, would be 
observing, moral, and wise. 

Get up early, then to the vineyard and see if 
the vine flourish and the tender grape appear. 
Mark the progress of vegetation; observe the 
characters and habitudes of animals; trace the 
forest. It has more curious scenery than a 
theatre. Let the eye of admiration be now 
raised to the top of the cedar, and now depres- 
sed to the hillock of the ant. The nest of the 
bird, and the ‘haunt of the trout, trifling, as to 
the inconsiderate they may appear, will reward 
a philosophick scrutinizer of nature’s operations 
with abundant and perennial pleasure. Swam- 
MERDAMN, a patient naturalist, has been derided 
by the levity of sciolists, for speculating long 
and intently upon the lowest subjects of the 
animal kingdom. The censure was sudden 
and weak. He was always innocently; often 
usefully, and honourably employed. 

The love of nature is a sweet and exhilirating 
passion. He, who botanizes on the mountain, 
or explores the latent root in the forest is a 
healthy and happy man. To the fiercer gales 
of life the soldier, the mariner, and the cit are 
exposed. But if the secure quiet of Virgil be 
the lot of mortals, it certainly is his, whose am- 
bition soars not above the cedar, and whose 
avarice digs not below the hyssop. 

‘Tue Lay Prracuer. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF GEN. ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
(From the newest politieal pumpblet received from Europe.) 

Most of our readers are well acquainted with 
the character of Mr. Hamitton: tosuchas are 
not, it may be proper for us to state some cir- 
cumstances respecting a person, who has ren- 
dered himself famous in the American annals; 
who long has been, and who yet is, a leading 
man in the United States. 

This gentleman, who is a native of the West- 
Indies, having heen, early in life, connected 
with a mercantile house at New-York, went to 
take up his residence in that city, not many 
years before the breaking out of that revolt, 
which, by the humane instrumentality of a Howe 
and a Shelburne, terminated in the total sepa- 
ration of the colonies from the mother-country. 
Mr. Hamilton entered into the American army 
at a very early stage of the contest, and was 
soon distinguished for his discretion and his 
valour. His high reputation for both, procured 
him the post of aid-de-camp to general Wash- 





ington, whose fame is, perhaps, more indelsted 


to Mr. Hamilton, than to any intrinsic merit of 
his own. 


In the history of the war, we find Mr. Ha. 
milton rising from rank to rank, “till, at the 
siege of York-town, we see him a colonel, com. 
manding the attack on one of the redoubts, the 
capture of which decided the fate of Jord Cor. 
-wallis and his army. Mr. Hamilton’s conduct 
on this occasion was such as mark the true hero, 
Previously to the assault, La Fayette, who was 
high in command in the American army, pro- 
posed to Washington, to put to death all the 
British officers and soldiers that should be taken 
‘in the redoubts. Washington, who, as Dr, 
Smyth truly observes, ‘* never did one generous 
action in his life,” replied, that, as the marquis 
had the chief command of the assault, “ he 
might do as he pleased.” This answer, which 
was very much like that of Pontius Pilate to the 
Jews, encouraged the base and vindictive 
Frenchman to give a positive order to colonel 
Hamilton, to execute his bloody intention. Af. 

| ter the redoubts were subdued, La Fayette ask- 
ed why his order had not been obeyed, to which 
the gallant and humane Hamilton replied, that 
the Americans knew how to fight, but not to 
murder, in which sentiment he was joined by 


the American soldiers, who heard the remon. 


strance of La Fayette with indignation and ab- 
horrence.f 

The war being at an end, the army disband. 
ed, and no provision being made either for sol- 
diers or officers, Mr. Hamilton was led to the 
profession of the law. He retired to Albany, 
where he secluded himself from the world for 
some months, at the end of which, he was admit. 
ted to the bar, and, to the utter astonishment of. 


every one, was, in a very little time, regarded: 


as the most eminent advocate at a bar, which ig 
far from being destitute either of legal know. 
ledge, or rhetorical talents. In this situation, 
he acquired still greater honour by his coura- 
geous resistance of those violent and unjust 
measures, which were proposed, and in some 
cases Carried into execution, against the proper- 
ty and the persons of the loyalists, who remain- 
ed in the state after the evacuation of the city 
of New-York, He had fought bravely against 
them, and he now, as bravely, defended them 
against the persecution of those selfish and ma- 
lignant cowards, who had never dared to face 
them in the field: and, it may be safely assert- 
ed, that the state of New-York owed the resto- 
ration of its tranquillity and credit to his exer 
tions, more than to any other cause whatever. 


When the federal government was establish- 
ed, in the year 1788, Mr. Hamilton was ap 
pointed secretary of the treasury, an office, im 
America, similar to those of our lord treasuret 
and chancellor of the exchequer, joined in one. 
This situation, considering the state of the 
American finances, and the total want of public 
credit that prevailed, was a most arduous one; 
but Mr. Hamilton’s genius, his inflexible inte- 
grity, and his indefatigable industry, surmount 
ed all obstacles. In a very short space, the 
American government regained the lost conf 
dence of both natives and foreigners ; the pay 
ment of the public debts were provided for 
trade and commerce revived, and the nation 
rose to that importance, to which, without Mr, 


+ For a detail of these facts, the reader is referred tothe 
American accoynt of the revolutionary war, published b¥ 





Dobson, of Philadelphia, and inserted in the America® 
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Hamilton’s measures, it never woula have at- 
tained. 

Having thus grafted the soldicr upon the 
merchant, and the statesman upon the lawyer ; 
having excelled his contemporaries in all these 
widely various professions, he was justly re- 

rded as a man, to whom the nation might 
jook with confidence, in any future crisis of its 
afairs. ‘The weight, which his advice always 
jad with general Washington, was well known; 
his ambition was gratified, as far as it could be, 
under a government, like that of America; but, 
ambition cannot supply the means of existence, 
and Mr. Hamilton, alter having, for efght years, 
helped out his salary by the small fortune he 
had acquired at the bar, was absolutely com- 
pelled, by the foolish parsimony of the go- 
vernment, to return to that bar, in order to re- 
trieve the losses which he had sustained, and 
to pay the debts which he had contracted, in 
the service of his country ! 

At the approach of the expected war with 
France, in 1798, he was appointed major-gene- 
ral, and inspector-general of the army of the 
United States, which nominally placed him 
next in command to general Washington, and, 
in reality, made him first in command, because 
it was stipulated, that general Washington 
should not act, unless the army was called into 
the field. 


FINE ARTS. 


GOMMEMORATION OF THE FIVE GREAT NAVAL 
VICTORIES OVER THE FRENCH, SPANISII, 
DUTCH, AND DANISH FLEETS. 


Mr. Bowyer, of the Historic Gallery, Pall 


Mall, begs to announce to the public, that en- 


gravings, intended to commemorate the above 
interesting events, from pictures painted by R. 
SMIRKE, Esqr. R. A. are now executing by the 
first artists in this country; in which are intro- 
duced the portraits of all the gallant admirals 
and captains, who so ably distinguished them- 
selves on those important occasions. 

Victory of the first of Fune, 1794.—This pic- 
turerepresents Victory crowning Britannia, who 
is seated under a venerable oak, from the boughs 
of which are suspended medallions of the seven 
flag officers; in the distance is a view of the 
fleets in action, and underneath the figures is a 
large tablet, upon which are introduced the 
portraits of the twenty-seven captains. The 
portraits painted by R. Bowyer, miniature pain- 
ter to his majesty. The figures engraved by F. 
Bartolozzi, R. a. 

Victory of the fourteenth of February, 1797.— 

his picture represents Britannia surrounded by 
naval trophies, bestowing honours on her vic- 
torious defenders. Underneath is a tablet, over 
and upon which are placed the portraits of the 
admirals and captains. The portraits painted by 
Mr. Bowyer. 

Victory of the eleventh of October, 1797.—This 
picture represents Britannia seated in the car 
of Neptune, attended by Victory and Fame. 
On a tablet, surrounded with medallions, are 
portraits of the captains, engraved alter pictures 
painted from the life, by the celebrated John 
Stuart Esqr. on purpose for this print. 

Victory of the first of August, 1798.—This 
Picture represents an allegorical figure of the 
Nile, with a cornucopia and sphynx, his classi- 
tal attributes; from the stream that issues from 
IS urn a palm tree rises, upon which Fame sus- 
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fleet, with the principal ship on fire, appears in 
the distance; pyramids and a ruined fortress, 
with other Egyptian circumstances, indicate the 
country and scene of action; underneath is a 
large tablet containing the portraits of the four- 
teen other officers. 

Victory of the second of April, 1801.—A very 
beautiful and appropriate design is now making 
by Mr. Smirke to commemorate this astonish- 
ing event, and in which will be introduced the 
portraits of sir Hyde Parker, lord Nelson, ad- 
miral Graves, and all the other gallant officers, 


who have so ably distinguished themselves. 


In the print of the first of June will be given 
the portraits of earl Howe, lord Graves, lord 
Bridport, sir George Bowyer, bart. vice-admi- 
rals Caldwall, sir A. Gardner, bart. sir T. Pas- 
ley, bart. captain Montague, admirals Pigot, 
Mackenzie, Pringle, sir R. Curtis, bart. H. 
Harvey, and sir W. Parker, bart. captains J. 
Harvey, and J. P. Molloy, Esqr. admirals 
Baseley, Gambier, lord H. Seymour, sir C. 
Cotton, bart. T. Packenham, Collingwood, sir 
A Douglas, bart. Duckworth, Payne, and hon- 
ourable G. Berkeley, captains Bertie, Domett, 
Hutt, Nicols, Westcort, Schomberg, Elphin- 
ston, and Hope. 

In the printof the fourteenth of February, the 
portraits of earl St. Vincent, sir Charles Thomp- 
son, bart; honourable W. Waldegrave, sir W. 
Parker, bart; lord Nelson, admirals T. L. 
Frederick, sir C. Knowles, bart. Collingwood, 
Whitshed, Calder, Dacres, and sir J. Sauma- 
rez, captains G. Murray, Sutton, sir I. Trow- 
bridge, bart. G. Martin, Foley, Grey, Towry, 
R. W. Miller. and Irwin. 

In the print of the eleventh of October the 
portraits of the right honourable lord Viscount 
Duncan, and sir Richard Onslow, bart. admi- 
rals; admirals sir H. ‘lrollope, Inglis, Knight, 
and sir W. Fairfax; captains sir I. Byard, 
Drury, Essington, Wells, O‘Bryen, R. R. Bur- 
gess, W. Mitchell, Gregory, Bligh, Hottam, 
Walker, and Phillips. 

And the print of the first of August will con- 
tain the portraits of lord Nelson, admiral sir J. 
Saumarez, captains sir T. Trowbridge, bart. 
Darby, Louis, Peyton, Ball, Hood, Gold, Fo- 
ley, Westcott, Thompson, Hollowell, Miller, 
and sir E. Berry. 

And the print of the eecond of April will 
contain the portraits of sir Hyde Parker, lord 
Nelson, admiral Graves, and the captains of all 
the ships employed in this fleet. 

The price of these prints one guinea anda 
half each; and may be subscribed for either to- 
gether or separately. No money is to be paid 
till the delivery of the prints, and subscribers 
are under no obligation to receive them unless 
they meet with their highest approbation; but 
by transmitting their names will be entitled to 
the first impressions, according to the situation 
of those names on the list. A few proofs will be 
taken at two guineas each. 

The first four of these engravings are just on 
the eve of being published, and the last will ap- 
pear in the course of next winter. 

Mr. Bowyer flatters himself that the like- 
nesses will be found very correct, as no pains 
have been sparedto render them so, and with 
respect to the likeness of lord Nelson, painted 
by Mr. Bowyer, and for which his lordship sat 
to him when last in town, he only begs to ob- 
serve, that having had many of his lordship’s 
most intimate friends to see the picture, they 
have unanimously pronounced it the strongest 


ments of the inhabitants of Botany Bay. 


an 
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likeness ever painted of his lordship.—The 
picture may be seen at Mr. Bowyer’s historic 
gallery, Pall Mall. 


AMUSEMENT. 


[The following description of a theatre of felons, will cere 
tainly call attention for a moment. } 


Our readers may perhaps be amused with the 
following record of the fashionable entertain- 
Who 
knows but the drama and the stage may yet 
derive support from this colony? We need 
scarcely add, that at the enchanting representa- 
tion, mentioned below, all the spectators were 
transported! 


Mrs. PARRY’S NIGHT. 


By permission of his excellency. 


At the THEATRE, syDNEY, Saturday, June 1, 
1799, will be presented, . 


FORTUNE’S FOOL. 


Ap Hazard (for that night only), Mrs. Parry; 
sir Charles oe Pe aly Tom ‘Sey. 
mour, J. White; Orville, W. Smith; Samuel, 
H. Parsons; sir Bamber Blackletter, G. H. 
Hughes; Mrs. Seymour, Mrs. M‘Can ;}* Miss 
Wnion, Mrs. Radley; lady Danvers (for that 
night only), Mrs. Miller.—After the play, a 
new occasional address{ will be spoken by 
Mrs. Parry. To which will be‘added Boy Ton. 
Sir John Trotley, G. H. Hughes;** colonel 
Tivey, W. Smith; lord Minikin, W. Knight; 
Jessamy, H, Parsons; Davey, J. White; lady 
Minikin, Mrs. Radley ; Gymp, Mrs. Sparks ;}¢ 
Miss Tittup, Mrs. Parry. 

Boxes 5s.—Front boxes 3s. 6d.—Pit 2s. 6d. 
Gallery 1s.—Tickets to be had of Mrs. Parry, 
and of W. Miller. Doors open at half-past 
five, begin at half-past six. 


* P. Parry, convict for life, late grocer, in Oxford-street, 
London, highway robbery. 

+ Mrs. M‘Can, convict by Britannia transport, for. seven 
years, London; brothel keeper, St. Mary-le-bone. 

t Written by Michael Massey Robinson, clerk to judge 
Advocate. 

** Hughes, a printer, prisoner. 

tt Sparkes, came out a free woman, lives with Vader 
comb, who is a steady fellow. 

Frances Grosvenor, Alias Fey, convict byBritannia trans- 
port, for seven years, from London—Cyprian corps, Pavey, 
a quondam grocer, Oxford-street. Occasional performers. 


== 


POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 
FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


~ipncsiiidbitiltiatieta senile “¢ We'll talk of news; 

Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who's out, 

And TAKE UPON US THE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


The birth-day of the third George, has-been 
celebrated with genuine joy and gratitude, and 
the festal season of the fourth of June was de- 
corated with all its roses.* The happy sub- 


* The most appropriate, elegant, and poetical com iment, 
ever paid to the Kina, on his birth day, is to be found in 
an Ode written by the most ingenious of the Laureats. The 
Editor selects it with great pleasure, and feels a double de- 
light in copying such classical lays, and in rehearsing the 
praises of a virtuous prince, 

‘‘ Go Flora,” said the impatient Queen, 

Who shares great Jove’s eternal reign, 
‘* Go, breath on yonder thorn : 

Wake into bloom the emerging rose, 

And let the fairest flower, that blows, 

‘The FAIREST MONTH ADORN. 
Sacred to me that month snah rise, 
Whatever contests shake the skies, 
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jects of a parental prince rejoiced not only that 
a liféjso beneficent was given, but was prolonged ; 
and loyal, unsophisticated Englishmen exulted 


that theirs was a GENUINE, FREEDOM, under the. 


clement sway of mitigated monarchy. Men 
congratulated each other, and concurred in re- 
peating the colloquial creed, ‘‘ we have aking 
so gentle, that he would not hurt the people, if 
he could; and so restrain’d, that he could not 
hurt the people if he would.”” Exulting Albion 
looks abroad and sees no rival in felicity. Her 
horizon is without a cloud, while 


‘¢ The star of Brunswick smiles serene, 
And gilds the horrors of the deep.” 


The court was uncommonly splendid, and the 
saloons of St. James were filled, not with the 
upstart crowd of revolutionists, not with new 
men, or a throng of plebeian tyrants, but with 
hereditary nobles and ancient gentlemen, 


«« Girt with many a baron bold, 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear, 
And gorgeous dames and statesmen old, 
In graceful majesty appear.” 


Pleased to behold the monarch, recovered from 
disease, and awake to duty, the gladdened sub- 
ject loyally sang, 


Hail to the day, whose beams again 
Returning, claim the choral strain, 
And bids us breathe our annual vows 
To the first power that Britain knows. 
Already Albion’s lifted spear 
And rolling thunders of the main, 
Have taught the haughty Gaul to fear, 
And quell’d the insolence of Spain. 
~ On other earths, in other skies, 
Beyond old Ocean’s distant bound, 
Though bleeds afresh the eternal wound, 
Again our cross triumphant flies. 
To British George, the king of isles, 
The tribes, that rove the Switzer snows, 
Redeem’d from Gallia’s snaky wiles. 
: Shall breath their voluntary vows. ° 
Genius of Albion hear our prayer, 
O bid them al! with lustre rise! 
Beneath thy tutelary care, 
The brave, the virtuous, and the wise. 


The commerce of England was never at 
such a height, as at the present hour. What the 
imagination of a bard saw at the commence- 
ment of the present reign in poetical vision, is 
now actually realized, and the shzps of Britain 
reward the enterprize of the merchants, beyond 
the dreams of avarice, or the wishes of hope. 
On woven wings, 
To where in orient clime, the grey dawn springs, 
To where soft evening’s ray 
Sheds its last blush, their course they steer, 
Meet or o’ertake the vircling year, 
Led by the Lord of day. 
Whate’er the frozen poles provide, 
Whate’er the torrid regions hide, 
From Sirius’ fiercer flames, 
Of herb, or root, or gem, or ore, 
They grasp them all from shore to shore, 
And waft them all to Thames. 
The treaty at Luneville is very tardily exe- 
cuted, and itisexpected thatblood wi//again stain 
the Austrian soil. A great coldness prevails be- 
tween Prussia and France. Large bodies of 














“Te give that month a name; 
Her April buds let Venus boast, 
Let Maia range her painted host; 
But Sune is Funo’s claim. 
And, Goddess, know, in after times, 
1 aame not days, I name not climes 
From Nature’s noblest throes, 
A human flower shall glad the earth, 
And the same month disclose his birth 
Which bears the blushing rose. 
Nations shall BLESS WIS MILD COMMAND, 
And fragrance fill the exulting land 
Where’ere I fix his throne.” 
Britannia listen’d, as she spoke, 
And from her lips’ prophetic broke, 
That flower shall bemy own.” 
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French troops have crossed to the right bank of 
the Rhine, and assumed stations recently aban- 
doned. Until the fate of Egypt be decided, 
both England and France look at the prospect 
of peace through a perfect haze.——As the 
latest specimen of London puffing, the following 
willdivert the reader. Cicero would find him- 
self surpassed in tropes, and DeMosTHENEs ont- 
done in energy by many a perfumer in Picca- 
dilly, or quack, in Rotten-row. The sublimity 
ofa modern advertisement rivalsallthe remains 
of Greece and Rome, and the virtues of tooth- 
powder, or an infallible corn-salve are as good 
themes to eloquence, as the profligacy of Piso, 
or the ambition of Philip. 
TO THE LADIES. 

The happiness of both sexes is so connected 
with the increase of female charms, it gs not 
to be wondered at that the inventive genius 
should be employed to discover what may be 
innocently used to assist nature, in keeping the 
tyrant man in a state of pleasing bondage to the 
softer sex. This discovery is now made, and 
as imposition is but too frequently practised 
upon the credulous, the gentleman who is the 
inventor of the magnetic cream, has consulted 





the delicacy of the sex, by committing the sale 


of this curious and elegant preparation to a lady 
of honour and respectability, who has authority 
to return the money, if this innocent liquid does 
not give to the skin that peculiar fairness, which, 
as weil as bestowing delicacy, bespeaks health, 
and throws an animation into the countenance, 
which shall give the eye the full power to 
charm and fascinate. For the hand and arm it 
is prepared in a different form, and if delicacy 
would permit the names of those ladies to be 
mentioned who have approved this innocent 
composition, their number would exceed belief, 
for rank and fashion. It can be had only at 
No. 13, Brownlow-street, near Gray’s-inn, Hol- 
born, in bottles, at 10s. 6d. each. N.B. La- 
dies residing in the country, by inclosing a one 
pound note, may have two bottles sent to them, 
safely packed in a box, with bills of directions, 
to any part of the kingdom. 
CIRCASSIAN OPLATE, 
the best preserver for the teeth. This most 
admirable Opiate, which is the only genuine 
ever sold under the same name, was sent from 
Turkey by the famous count de Bonneval to 
one of his nieces, then at the French court, who 
was so tenacious of the secret that no one could 
ever obtain it till after her death, in the time of 
Robespierre. The celebrated Mrs. Jordan, 
the actress, having lately played the part of 
Little Pickle, a London editor remarks, that 
as Mrs. Jordan is now in pickle, the public 
will be obliged to her, if she can preserve 
him. When they are both served up, those who 
have a taste for true Comedy, must be highly gra- 
tified. ‘Though notso recent in point of chro- 
nology, as many other events, noticed in this 
Synopsis, the official paper issued in England 
from the war-oflice, to express the royal sense 
of the intrepidity and good conduct of the 
troops, employed in the Egyptian expedition, is 
of a composition too elegant to be passed over, 
without some memorial. ‘This grateful decla- 
ration, thus honourable to British valour, and 
thus eager to reward merit, has been circulated 
through the army, and read at the head of every 
regiment, in the service. It is communicated, 
in the usual manner by the illustrious comman- 











der in chief, and the. writer, quitting the dry 


and formalstyle of the official desk, has expres- 











sed, the warmth of feeling and the admiratiog 
of valour, in language glowing, affectionate, 
and nervous. The brief limits assigned to this 
portion of our paper, will not permit us toadd. 
more than a strong recommendation to peruse 
the whole of this address. Mr. Cobbet has 
published in London, a very curious pamphlet, 
entitled the ‘Trial of Republicanism. | The ma. 
chinery, if we may so call it, of this pamphlet, 
is very ingeniously contrived. The jury on this. 
curious trial are thé good people of England, 
Dr. Priestley is the witness, and Mr. Erskine 
is the advocate. It is needless to add that the 
testimony, collected from Priestley’s own let.. 
ters amounts to full proof, and that the culprit 
Republicanism, is condemned. ‘The pamphlet. 
is remarkably well written, and has a very great 
run in England. The preparations of the 
French for a naval expedition, extend along the, 
whole coast,of France and Flanders. Since the, 
I’'rench troops have evacuated Germany, great 
numbers have been marched to the coast, 
These and other circumstances have led toa’ 
belief, that an attempt of invasion upon Eng.. 
land or Ireland, is certainly in agitation., | The} 
fleets in the ‘Texel, at Brest, at Rochfort, and, 
other ports are ready for sea. At the same 
time detachments of troops have been marched, 
to different ports of the south of: France, of. 
Italy, and even of Spain; and from the impor.. 
trance which Buonaparte attaches to the posses- 
sion of Egypt, it is supposed he will risk every 
thing, for the assistance-of the army there. Itis 
thought by some that the threat of an invasion, 
of England, is to divert the attention of go. | 
vernment, from the preparations for the relief , 
of Egypt. The following eccentric adver- 
tisement, is literally copied from a London pae 
per of June, 1801. Me 
MATRIMONY. 
A respectable gentleman, 26 years of age, 
seeks a companion to share the pleasures ofa 
matrimonial life. He will not enter into parti- 
culars in this public way, but any lady that is. 
serious, may hear further by addressing a line, 
(post paid, to avoid impertinent curiosity), to 
Mr. Thompson, No. 4. Ross and Crown-court,. 
Charles-street, near the Obelisk. Such, says 
a London wit, is the ambition of wives to wear. 
the breeches, that a woman at Sheffield was lately 
imprisoned for stealing a pair! At Lloyd’s 
coffee-house subscriptions have been opened for 
the benefit of the widows, wives and orphan’s, of 
the soldiers and sailors killed in Egypt, or be= 
tore Copenhagen. The donations are immense. 
At a late evening exhibition in London, 
the fireworks, transparencies, &c. were emble- 
matical of British glory in Egypt, and the Lon« 
don editor declares, that the picture formed at. 
the conclusion, exhibiting the presentation of the 
Invincible Standard, to the ever to be lamen- 
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ted sir Ralph Abercromby, is a chef d’euvre of. 


stage effect, and the following conclusive elegy: 
is well worthy insertion : 


Brave ABERCROMBY’S deeds shall be 
E.mbalmed by posterity : 

His life was honour, and in deatk 
More glorious he resign’d his breath. 
Britons, while weeping o’er his grave, 
Cherish the relics’of the brave, : 

And let our zealous warfare be, 

The contest of humanity. 


The whole was received by a very crowded. 
audience with the most unbounded applausey 
In an accurate work by sir Fredcrick Mor,’ 
ton Eden, the amount of the present population: 
of the British isles, is stated to be, 16,510,008 
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souls. ge 
Great. Britam, has been, on an average of 


ye last four years, FIFTEEN MILLIONS ANNU- 
iLy¥.——lt is reported that madame Tallien 
tends making a visit to England, for the united 
parposes Of politics and pleasure. An anti- 
ainisterial writer avers, that if Mr, Pitt were 
will at the head of affairs, it might have been 
spposed that Buonaparte had some design upon 
he wrtue of a mazden minister. 

_—Porto Ferrajo, which makes such stout de- 
ence against a detachment of French troops 
fom Florence, is garrisoned by 150 British 
gldierse Eulogiums on French bravery will 
soa cease. The boasted courage of republi- 
yn Gauls is nothing but the strength of a mad- 
mo. Already their enthusiasm is evapora- 
ing and their bastard laurel withers. At the 
igat of Caledonian courage, their factitious 
srength crumbles away 

And grows as lithe, as any willow wand. 


Each poltroon sea-captain, remains cowering 
mia port, and the qualmish republican grenadier 
discovers that Brandy, and Buonaparte, can 
keep up his courage no longer. The Russian 
marme force is notoriously paltry, and con- 
rmptible. They have few ships of war, ready 
for sea, and those are wretchedly manned. 
The idea, that the maritime force of this coun- 
ry, could effect the slightest altefation, in the 
aspect Of European politics, is perfectly chime- 
rical A Russian squadron has always de- 
nauded English officers. Without the tactics, 
ad gallantry of the British mariner, Russia, 
from the time of Peter the Great, to the pre- 
st day, has always been impotent at sea. 
Oa the subject of additional information from 
gypt, the dispatches of lord Elgin are silent. 
We pay no attention to the vulgar reports, re- 
pecting the surrender of Alexandria; We do 
jot credulously hear, though “loud Rumour 
speaks.” On the receipt of the mournful 
notice of tne death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
theduke of York, addressed a letter of condo- 
lence tolady Abercrombie. This epistle ex- 
pressed the most lively remembrance of the fal- 
lea warrior, who was once his royal highness’s 
companion inarms. ‘The sympathy of a sol- 
dier was well marked in this compliment of a 
prince, who, solicitous to abridge the woes of a 
a widow, and to advance the fortune of her 
house, transmitted a captain’s commission to 
the third son of lady Abercrombie. The 
London politicians conjecture, that the fervid 
ambition of Buonaparte is meditating an inva- 
sion of England, more formidable in numbers 
and preparation, than any recorded in history. 
He is embarrased with the enormous popula- 
ton of a restless and unstable country. He 
must keep his slaves employed, or they will 
Nise, and cut the throat of their master. But all 
the troops that he can embark in an expedition 
azainst England, would be only so many vic- 
tims, decked out for sacrifice. The city of 
Bilboa in Spain has been dreadfully inundated, 
by incessant and furious rains. The water hav- 
ug risen nine feet, and four inches above its 
Usual level. A London wit remarks that the 
alarming scarcity of poets has obliged some gen- 
tlemen to step out of their usual tract in order 
‘o supply their deficiencies. A Jord of the trea- 
‘wry, has panegyrised the emperor Paul, andone 
of the best poems in praise of Buonaparte, was 
lately published by an eminent man. midwife. 
~An opposition paper, observes thatit does not 


“ppear, that John Bullhas added muchto his do- 





































The annual balance of trade, in favour, 
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mestic comforts by his union with madam Hiber- 

nia. He is obliged to keep a sharp look out, and 
watch her manners and proceedings, with an 

anxiety that must greatly obstruct. the delights 
of connubial felicity. It is said in London 

that the superior wit of a private masquerade 

may be inferred, from fifty guineas being given 

for a couple of tickets. Those who do so, must 

have a very rich vein of humour.——The 

French have marched a demi brigade into St. 

Gall in Switzerland, in order to establish peace 

and tranquillity. These military ministers of 
peace certainly preach from 


“* The holy text, of pike and gun, 

Decide ‘all controversies by 

Infallible artillery, 

And prove their doctrine orthodox, 

By apostolic blows and knocks.” 
—ee 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


——As itis still boldly asserted that Tom Paine 
has been invited home, by a brother Tom in 
office, it may be proper to inform ignorant citi- 
zens, and all young men, who had not the hap- 
piness to flourish in the glorious days of 1775, 
or who have not read the Age of Reason, that 





‘this same Paine, is generally called among 
‘honest men abroad, andin countries, not repub- 


lican, a hoary rascal, a reviler of God, and a 
disturber of the tranquillity of men. The fol- 
lowing picture of this'felon, is from the accurate 
and faithful pencil of Ropert Jeruson, Esq. 
It is introdced in the celebrated ‘* Confessions 
of Couteau,” and the scene, in which Paine, 
at an early epoch of the French revelution, is 
introduced, is laid ina night cellar, in Paris, 
the haunt of outlaws, murderers, highwaymen, 
innovators and. republicans. —‘* Remembering 
the late admonitions of Mentor, who was always 
by my side, I said to him in a low tone of voice, 


_“ Prithee, who is that heavy looking boor, with 


his hands in his pocket, sitting opposite to me? 
He has not uttered a word since we came in, is 
he deaf or dumb?” “ Neither,”’ answered Men- 
tor. ** He is also a great philosopher, and 
thinks profoundly ; but being an Englishman he 
does not understand a tittle of our language, 
and never attempts to speak it. ‘To tell the 
truth, he is not very well acquainted with the 
grammar of the English, for he was never at 
school, nor under the discipline of any instruc- 
tor. Inthe last war, however, he contrived to 
do a deal of mischief to his native country, by 
his pamphlets and his treasons. The English, 
in my mind, despise him too much, and talk 
more of his rogueries than of his publications. 
He was originally a bungling staymaker in 
England, but by the interest of a waiting maid, 
who was mistress to a certain lord’s valet de 
chambre, he was appointed to a small post in 
the customs, whence he was dismissed for a 
number of little pleasantries, which the folks 
there were pleased to call dishonesty. After- 
wards he married two widows at the same time 
for their little property ; he robbed them both, 
and then went to America, as a patriot and repudb- 
lican, where he was indefatigable in irritating 
the colonies against the mother country. He 
is the very soul of our society. Our Voltaires, 
Rousseaus, and d’Alemberts, only give us the 
satisfaction to demonstrate that we have no 
chance of inheriting a future state ; but this 
philosopher shews us the direct road, and points 
out the iniallible means to put us in possession 
of the property of our neighbour, and of every 
thing desirable in this world, to which we have 


not the most distant pretensions from right, « ing. 


, 
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reason, or justice. To him we are obliged 
for that beautiful idea of overturning all the 
established orders of society ; of calling kings 


‘tyrants, and dunderpates, laws useless, and the 


morality of our ancestors, impositions, and tales 
of the fairies. Tom Paine! your good health.” 
A writer in the New-England Palladium, 
animadverts in a very~correct, and critical 
manner, upon many barbarous American words 
and phrases. Of lengthy, he declares that it can 
be found in no English dictionary, and in no 
English author. It is undoubtedly the growth 
of the wigwam ; andis avicious, fugitive, scoun- 
drel and True American word. It should be 
hooted by every elegant English scholar, andpro- 
scribed from every page. Spry, Caucus, ily, &e. 
are likewise fairly tried and justly condemned 
It is pleasant to remark the hardihood of Ame- 
rican sciolists, men who never saw the fair pro- 
portions of graceful English, and whose leathern 
ears never listened to aught, but to the rumb- 
ling of July orations, and the provincial whine 
of a whiggish reader of the declaration. One 
Alexander, a presbyterian preacher, at a little 
village in Massachusetts-Bay, has published a 
ridiculous book, which he calls a Columbian 
Dictionary. This work, a disgrace to letters, 
is a disgusting collection of every vicious word, 
and phrase, chosen by the absurd misapprehen- 
sion, or coined by the presumptuous ignorance 
of the boors of each local jurisdiction in the 
United States. Itis a record of our imbecility. 
A map and journal of our tottering and imper- 
fect step in the walks of literature. God forbid 
that any man who has the memory of his an- 
cestors inhis heart, or a spark of English spirit, 
glowing in his veins, or one trace of English 
style in his memory, should ever recur to this 
blind Columbian guide! Possessing JoHNson’s 
and Walker’s Dictionaries, the first filling the 
mind with the most energetic, and elegant 
words, and the second filing the tongue to the 
most accurate and courtly pronunciation, scho- 
lars will hardly consult the sectary Alexander, 
nor, on Ais authority adopt wigwam words, 
or pronounce coquette, kokwet, according to the 
new fangle gibberish of this village schoolmas- 
ter.——A witty friend, in a private letter, 
upon the strange subject of our ridiculous 
politics, remarks, that, in case of a foreign in- 
vasion, citizen Jefferson, in his military con- 
scriptions, would call out the clergy in the first 
place, as those, who, in his opinion, may be 
most easily spared ; and, moreover, it would be 
antigallican, to suffer free and enlightened citi- 
zens, to pay for the support of superstition. 
A French fool and visionary has brought for- 
ward, in the Pennsylvania legislature, a plan 
for establishing a national znstztute, in imitation 
of that of France. Republicans need be under 
no apprehension frem it, for the new schools 
will have one conveniency above others. No 
kind of religion will be professed, or taught in 
them, and this circumstance must endear these 
new /yceums to the heart. of every genuine jaco- 
bin. The Berceau, timid and inexperienced, 
still leads a life, safe, though ignoble, in Boston 
harbour. In Hampton roads, inquirers for the 
Semillante may be gratified by learning, that 
the good ship is athome. The nocturnal ditty 
of every French mariner is, 7 

Cease, rude Boreas, blust’ring railer, 

List, ye /andsmen, unto me ; 


Shipmates, hear a brother sailor, 
Sing the dangers of the sea. 


In the Boston Centinel we find the follow- 
The criticism, though copied from a 
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jacobin journal is just, and Mr. Holmes is enti- 
tled to praise, for recording the studies and ha- 
bits. of a pious, and learved president. The 
subsequent article from the retrospect of Ame- 
rican literature, by the editors oi the Monthly 
Magazine, or British Register, vol. 9, will 
probably gratify many readers, who revere 
the memory of the late president Stiles, and 
duly appreciate the pious design of his amia- 
ble and classical biographer.—“ Mr. Abie! 
Holmes, a. m. has published the life of Ezra 
Stiles, D. D. L. L. D. president of Yale Col- 
lege, &c. &c. President Stiles, a man so dis- 
tinguished for his moral and inteliectual ac- 
quirements, has here found a biographer, in 
every respect qualified for the task of recording 
his character. Mr. Holmes was closely con- 
nected with the subject of his biography, and 
had the additional advantage of possessing the 
whole of his manuscripts ; many materials are 
thus furnished fora more faithful delineation of 
his character, than could have been collected by 
any other means; and the work is altogether 
valuable, as exhibiting an interesting picture oi 
piety and benevolence, of industry, learning, and 
docility. [t is said, that our perfumed carrier 
of the treaty, the errand-boy of American nego- 
ciation with the republic of regicide, concerns 
himself very little with the object of his mission. 
Each disappointed Parisian, who knocks, in 
morning hours, at the official desk of the hand- 
some Virginian, retires repeating, 
‘« Nancy Dawson, he goes fine, 
His only care to dress and dine; 


He lays in bed till eight or nine 
Oh! lazy Nancy Dawson. 





** Nancy Dawson is a bore, 
And in this town are many more, 
But since he brings the treaty o’er, 

We'll chorus Nancy Dawson.” 
——We have l.tcly read, in some newspaper, 
an account of the trial of a village felon, who 
was charged with steaiing four sheep. In his 
defence, the culprit remarked, that though the 
court might condemn, and a hangman throttle 
him, yet he did not doubt that Aistory, and im- 
partial posterity would do full justice to his cha- 
racter.———-Some of the country papers inform 
us of the nuptials of Mr. Eleazer Frost, and 
Miss Fanny Hale. These names are ualuckily 
associated in wedlock. Instead of the ardent 
joys of the genial bed, instead of the torch of 
hymen, and the sunshine of domestic bliss, the 
imagination is unfortunately led to icy images 
of coldness, the frost of indifference, and the 
rattling storms of temale rage. In the Bos- 
ton Palladium we find some very elegant lines 
in blank verse, entitled, * Iwilight Musings,” 
which, in fidelity of description, strength of ex- 
pression, and harmony of numbers are not in- 
ferior to the finest passages in CowPEr’s Task. 
It is the duty of the observing, and well-read 
author to enlarge his plan, to indulge his vein, 
and extend his walks : 

“ Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

Let him take up the charmful tale.” 
——A Boston paper mentions, that John La- 
throp, Esq. son of arespectable clergyman of 
that place, edites an excellent paper at Calcutta, 
called * The Telegraph.” ———-At the anniver- 
sary meeting of a literary club, near Boston, a 
humourous poem has been lately pronounced 
upon ** Mock Patriots.” This satire must have 
been very general. Animmense majority of Ame- 
rican patriots are certainly of the mock kind. In- 
deed, there is very little patriotism extant in our 
republics, that is worth a pinch of snuff. It is 
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here, as Dr. Johnson once declared it was in 
England, ‘ the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 
It is said, that at a jacobin banquet on some 
April-fool day, which republicans and renega- 
loes choose to celebrate, several democratic 
mechanics, who applied for tickets to the feast, 
were denied the privilege of participation. Ali 
men, Mr. 7. are not always free and equal, and, 
on some giorious and independent occasions, it 
seems that citizens Cuff and Cesar, and the 
dusty miller, and sooty blacksmith are not per- 
mitted to approach the virgin purity of your re- 
publicanism. 





SELECTED POETRY. 

ODE FOR HIS MAJESTY’s BIRTH-DAY, 1801. 
BY HENRY JAMES PYE, Esq. Poet-Laureat. 
Still, still, must war’s discordant note 

Usurp the Muse’s votive lay— 

Must the shrill clarion’s brazen throat 
Proclaim our monarch’s NATAL DAY$ 
While the stern foe, with haughty brow, 
Frowns on the olive’s sacred bough : 
Throws from his haindthe profter’d gift of peace, | 
Nor bids the raging storm of desolation cease ! | 


O Britain! not from abject fear, 
Or pale mistrust, or weaken’d power, 
Springs in thy breast the vow sincere 
Which woos fair Concorn’s lenient hour :— 
Uncheck’d by threats oi vengeful foes, 
Thy breast with warlike ardour glows ; 
_ Thy sns, with unabated force, 
«*Rightonward keep their daring course : 
#@The thes, who from Canopus’ sultry shore, 
The burning meed of conquest bore, 
Now through the Baltic’s freezing surge, 
Bids his boid prows resistless urge ; 
Agd while Brirannia’s ensign flies 
Aloft in Hyperborean skies, 
Denmark astonish’d, from her threaten’d 
towers, 
Yields up the naval boast to ALBron’s hap- 
pier powers. 


And lo! where Puivip’s mightier son 
Bade the proud city’s rising walls proclaim, 
To distant times their founder’s name, 
Fresh trophies by BRiTAnn1A’s legions won: 
When from the veteran bands of GaLLra’s 


shore, 

Their dauntless arms the blood-stained ban- 
ner tore, 

Which, like a baleful meteor, spread, ° 


To fields of death the infuriate warriors led; 
Yet, ’mid the deeds of endless fame, 
Shall not a tear the dying victim claim? 
No!—O’er his tomb, with guardian wings 
Hovering, the eternal pean Glory sings, 
Chanting with note triumphant to the skies, 
His name thro’ ages lives, who for his coun- 
try dies. 
Enough of war !—While Britain sees 
Before HyGe1a’s healing hand 
The pallid demon of Disease 
Lead far away her sickly band: 
While to a nation’s fervent pray’r 
The arm omoipotent to spare, 
Gives her ador’d, her pairiot lord 
Again to life, to health restor’d. 
To hail that day, to Britain dear, 
Selected from the circling year, 
Which Fame shall ever mark the birth ; 
Strains that Arrecrion forms, that Trans- 
PORT breathes, 
The fragrant offerings join, that Juns ambro- 





sial wreathes ! 





THE VISIT OF FORTUNE. 


Retired from noise, from care and strife, 
From all the plagues of busy life, 
Wise Edwin calmly pass’d his days, 
And, self-applauded, sought not praise, 
Gay Hope, the priestess oi Desire, 
Careful preserv’d the vestal fire ; 
Both kindly nestled in his breast, 
And warm’d, but never burnt their nest, 
to-morrow, happy like to-day, 
Smooth, light, and cheary pass’d away ; 
It came, it went, and was enjoy’d; 
Edwin was satisfied, not cloy’d. 


One winter’s night, ’midst wind and rain, 
Arrive dame Fortune and her train. 


Loudly she thunders at the gate— 


Astonish’d that they made her wait. 


‘© Who’s there ?”—‘ Why Fortune, fool! 
she cry’d. 


} “ Make haste and set your portals wide ; 
1 ** Quick, your best leg, receive your guest; 
| ** Happy my visit makes you blest.” 


‘‘ T happy ! with thy friends and thee! 
“ True, itis dark, I cannot see, 
‘* But hear the yawn of Ennuz ; 
“ The sighs of care too meet my ear== 
‘¢ Sure all thy motley train is here. 
*¢ Starch’d form, whom men decorum call, 
“ Kestraint, and Etiquette, and all 
‘« The cruel murderers of joy. 
‘* Whose looks, Medusa-like, destroy. 
‘‘ Heavens! what a suite—I shou’d be proud 
‘* But—have no room for such a crowd.” 
Her goddesship now fell a peg; 
As scolding fail’d, she deign’d to beg. 
‘s Consider, sir, the bitter night 
‘© Magnificence is such a sight; 
** With dirt, and wind, and snow and rain, 
«* She ne’er can shew her robes again, 
** Honour and Glory shiv’ring stand, 
*‘ And Power, his sceptre in his hand. 
“‘ You'll lodge them sure, they’re only four” 
‘¢ ——Madam, it is not in my power” — 
“* At least, you’ll give a bed to Fame” — 
«“ —Not I,—I hate the very name. 
‘© But, entre nous, and to have done, 
*¢ [ve neither bed nor couch but one: 
** And there, in ev’ry change of weather, 
““ Emma, Content, and J, repose together 
“¢ Fortune adieu !”—to bed he went, 


And hugg’d his Emma and Content. 


— 
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EPIGRAM, 


On a sailor, who, in an endeavour to evince his equestriad. 


skill, was thrown on the zecé of his horse. 


Spectator, cease your cruel glee ; 
From taunting jests refrain, 
Sure ’tis no wond’rous thing to see 
A sailor on the Manz! 
QUIZ. 


~~ 


On a liquorish beldame, who married her footman. 
Old lady Lovejoy, aged just three-score, 
Whose lusty footboy rode behind, beiore, 
Is, in a fit of fondness, grown so kind, 
He rides within, who rode before, behinds 


— 
—) 


~~ 
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